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and goes to heaven. These, and &apla$ati borrowed from
the Mftrkandeya Purfina, may be classed among his early
works. They follow the original closely, relieved only by
an occasional gleam of contemporary sentiment.

The deer in Mrgi-nkhhyHna when his mate is killed
addresses the hunter in a manner which does credit to the
sentiments of the poet and to the atmosphere which permit-
ted their expression.

With cunning skill, you slcwmy lovely bride, before my own eyes. Shame
upon him who lives, when the mistress of his soul is dead! Without my bride,
life has no aim ; the world is desolate. Without her, my house and garden
are lonely as the abodes of the dead. She was my support in trouble; I had
no better friend.

Parallelisms of this nature were quite common in the
literature of the period, and were employed by the poet
with great effect

V

To the next period of Bhalana's literary activity belongs
Ksdambari, perhaps the best of his works. It is an adapta-
tion of Sana's great work, carefully abridged with an eye
to literary presentation. This work of Bhalaria is the best,
rasa in the language, perhaps the most artistic and sustain-
ed composition, not even excepting the akhyanas of PremS.-
nanda. It has all the good features of a rasa, but without
the loose structure, the monotonous descriptions, the ever-
recurring didactic passages and the ill-concealed religious
purpose which destroy the unity and charm of many of
them. Some of the beauties of the original work are
brought out with great skill in a language not possessing
the wealth or elegance of Samskrta.

From the wealth of Sana, Bhalana chooses what his art
and audience require, and presents it with the freedom of
a master in the art of literary expression. At places the
poem is word-perfect. Bhalaria's description of the Acchoda
lake is a delightful picture painted with the help of a few
of the great phrases from Bana's elaborate masterpiece.
The little parrot's tale of how it preserved life after its
parents had been killed by the hunter, is one of the many
passages in which the poet has given to a translation the
charm of an original- The parrot finally says: